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figure ' of the syllogism, which Mr. Read, like most other logicians, regards 
as "scientifically necessary, because it is inevitably generated by an 
analysis of the possible positions of the Middle Term." In fact, however, 
it cannot be generated at all, but is scientifically impossible. For example 
take the two following propositions : 

All Frenchmen are Europeans, 

All Europeans are White. 
Those may obviously be made the premises of a syllogism in the first 
figure, the first proposition being the minor premise, and the conclusion be- 
ing, All Frenchmen are white. But it is said we may also make the first 
premise the major, and so construct another syllogism having the conclu- 
sion, Some white men are Frenchmen ; and such a syllogism is said to be 
in the fourth figure. But to treat the premises in that way is inconsistent 
with the very meaning of the terms ' major' and 'minor' as used in the 
syllogism. The major term is that which has the greatest extension, or 
denotation, which in the above example is ' white,' ' Frenchmen' being the 
minor, and ' Europeans' the middle term. I know it is customary to say that 
the subject of the conclusion is the minor and the predicate of the conclusion 
the major term ; but that is merely a formal rule derived from the fact that 
in the conclusions of the first figure the terms stand in that order. The 
original and only philosophical meaning is that which I have stated, and 
that meaning cannot be altered or effaced. Consequently, we cannot 
treat the first of the above premises as the major, and therefore we cannot 
make a fourth figure at all. The well-known fact that Aristotle did not 
recognize a fourth figure shows that he understood the syllogism better than 
any of his successors. 

James B. Peterson. 

La philosophic de Nietsche. Par Henri Lichtenberger, Professeur ad- 
joint de litterature 6trangere a la faculte des lettres de 1' Universite de 
Nancy. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1898. — pp. 186. 
Nietzsche und Seine Weltanschauung. Eine kritische Studie von Robert 
Schellwien. Leipzig, Alfred Jansen, 1897. — pp. 45. 
Although several of Nietzche's most important works have been trans- 
lated into English, his philosophy seems to have attracted little attention 
either in England or in America. In Germany, however, quite an exten- 
sive Nietzsche literature has grown up during the last few years ; and while 
Nietzsche is enthusiastically welcomed by some writers as the first moralist 
who has logically and fearlessly accepted the practical consequences of the 
doctrine of natural selection, others have fiercely combated both the 
psychological basis of his system, and disputed the truth of the historical 
and philosophical facts by which he seeks to support it. 

The French work before us, by Professor Lichtenberger, gives a clear 
and thoroughly satisfactory account both of Nietzsche and his philosophy. 
The author is neither a partisan nor an avowed opponent of Neitzsche. 
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He treats his subject skillfully and sympathetically. Indeed, one can not 
help feeling that Professor Lichtenberger's studies have enabled him to 
understand to a remarkable degree the personality of his author. And 
there can be no doubt that this is absolutely essential in the case of Nietz- 
sche : to represent the philosophy apart from the man — and especially to 
represent it by means of a few fragmentary propositions — is to reduce it to 
a somewhat violent and extreme, though not particularly interesting type 
of ' materialism. ' 

The book has six chapters, with the following titles : ' Le caractere de 
Nietzsche ;' * L' emancipation intellectuelle de Nietzsche ;' 'Nietzsche phil- 
osophe ;' * Le systeme de Nietzsche, partie negative — l'homme;' 'Le sys- 
teme de Nietzsche, partie positive — le surhomme ;' 'conclusion.-' In the 
conclusion, the author summarizes the most important criticisms which have 
been made against Nietzsche, and briefly discusses their value. He does 
not himself, however, offer any discussion of the philosophical principle of 
the system. 

Schellwien's little pamphlet is a criticism of the psychological and philo- 
sophical basis of Nietzsche's philosophy, and more particularly an attempt 
on the part of the author to state what he conceives to be the true view 
regarding the nature of knowledge and will. He finds the root o*f the phil- 
osophic of Nietzsche to consist in his reduction of knowledge to an instinct 
or emotion, or, at least, in regarding it as something secondary, an instru- 
ment or tool which the emotions use for the accomplishment of their ends. 
This, Schellwien declares, is a false inversion ; knowledge is the presup- 
position of all emotional impulses. Nietzsche has neglected men as knower, 
and not only given us no theory of knowledge, but has thereby failed to 
furnish an adequate account of the true nature of man. The book con- 
tains some acute or valuable criticism, which, however, would have been 
still more effective if the author had kept his own constructive theories, 
which seem, as stated here, far from intelligible, until an opportunity pre- 
sented itself for more systematic and detailed exposition. 

J. E. C. 

Les origines de lafisychologie contemporaine. Par D. Mercier. Institut 
Superieur de Philosophic Louvain, 1897. — pp. xii, 486. 
We have here a treatment of modern philosophical and psychological 
problems from the standpoint of Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas. Professor 
Mercier outlines the development of modern thought as it affects psychol- 
ogy from Descartes to the present, and criticizes each view in the light of 
its bearing on modern problems. He traces both materialism or positivism 
and idealism to the mechanical body and independent mind that were 
brought together but not unified in the philosophy of Descartes. From 
the first, develop the materialism of La Mettrie, Hartley, and Darwin — 
from the second, are derived the occasionalism of Geulincx, the idealism of 
Berkeley, the skepticism of Hume, and the criticism of Kant and the post- 



